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PLATFORMS AND AUDIENCES 


y. few litérary historians, even those specializing in poetry, would 
come across the episode of a group which formed an organization to 
promote the cause of poetry several decades ago. Its progenitors and, after 
formation, its leaders were eminent and each was prepared to contribute 
his services as a speaker and reader of his poems at organizational meetings. 
In fact, several did. But in short order the organization was no more—it 
vanished without even the decency of a disbandment. The debacle was 
not due to the appearances of A, B and C but ‘rather to the quickly dis- 
covered truth that while all the membership wanted the platform none 
wanted to listen to the other. Since all sought an audience and none pro- 
posed to be a part of an audience, the impasse could not be solved. Some- 
how the organization’s purpose had not been actually accepted, lip service 
had been given the idea of promoting poetry, and in effect what was being 
sought was merely the promotion of the poet. 

This obscure episode came to our minds recently when we saw a letter 
from a subscriber who wrote lengthily to explain why no renewal would 
be forthcoming. The letter could quickly be typed. The type is very 
familiar in the offices of poetry magazines (even of those which are par- 
tially or wholly indiscriminate) but, we suspect, an oddity in other maga- 
zine offices. We could not easily believe that many short story writers, for 
instance, indignantly would cancel their subscriptions to magazines which 
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publish short stories because their work has consistently been rejected. One 
normally subscribes to a magazine for other reasons than personal pub- 
lication. Usually the reason is that the subscriber really wants the maga- 
zine and wants it for what it is, or what it represents, or the viewpoint or 
cause it advances. But in the poetry magazine office! Ah!, there the 
parting shot, “I only subscribe to those magazines which publish me” (the 
syllogism need not be completed with “you do not publish me, therefore 
I am canceling,” since this is so well recognized by both parties), is all in a 
month’s work. 

Even the most commercially-minded editor, egged on by the most prac- 
tical business manager, entertains at least the sneaking hope that his maga- 
zine’s subscribers remain faithful because his product satisfies them. All 
hope their magazines will be judged on the basis of what consistently appears 
in their pages and not on some isolated item here and there over the years. 
If it is a cause they promote, they further hope that judgment will be based 
on the faithfulness with which the succession of issues adheres to enunciated 
principles. Very few, if any, who enjoy a reputation would desire an audi- 
ence composed entirely of contributors even if such an audience were com- 
mercially practical. 

Those, then, who expect that a subscription even to a poetry magazine 
should be barter for the publication of their work are asking editors, solic- 
itous to maintain standards for the benefit of their readers, to take an im- 
practical and disastrous position. There are, we know, certain editors who 
have flatly promised publication to any subscriber. We are also aware 
that few of them have continued for any appreciable time. Education in 
such practice has not produced happy results either for would-be con- 
tributors or, in lesser measure, for other honestly conducted journals. It 
should be beneath the dignity of any writer to ask for a quid pro quo. 

No matter how idealistically conceived a magazine is, it must operate 
in accordance with certain practical policies so long as these can be fol- 
lowed without compromise with principle. SPIRIT, for example, needs 
subscribers, always has and always will, but it cannot go to any length to 
acquire or hold them. It és always hopeful that there will be many who 
consider its objectives sufficiently worthwhile to win their support for that 
reason and no other. It does offer a platform for the poet but parallel to 
this is the maintaining of an audience for him, not necessarily for any 
one particular individual but for all whose work satisfies the magazine's 
requirements. Those who aspire to write poetry, independently of their 
success, logically might be expected to support such a program. Certainly 
their cultural contribution from the audience may be as valuable as from 
the platform, for one cannot be maintained without the other. 
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THE LONG LOVE 


Summer will come and feathered winter 
When your heart will hold me like a mirror 
That your anger dare not splinter 

Or find me a thousand pieces clearer. 
Break, if you will, this face of mine 
Which wistfully for love I wore; 

In every fragment, I shall shine 

Upon your heart’s defenseless floor. 


Make living tree of love and tear apart 

All thought of me as veinéd leaf; 

I yet shall grow within your heart 

Up through the sap of tender grief, 

To flower suddenly in air 

When most you would not think me there. 
JAMES GALLAGHER. 


PRETENDER 


He acts as if he'd like to stay forever 

Although his father, wilful Adam, felt 

The blade, honed by archangels, come to sever 

The soul’s long leash upon the blemished pelt. 

He plans tomorrow's weal, tomorrow’s plunder 
Making the future debtor to his dreams. 

Sparring with Time, Time tempts him into blunder 
And Death creeps in to end his endless schemes. 


He would deny the ancient taint of mortal, 

Erase the chisel’s bite on polished stones, 

Stand stiff and stubborn at the grave’s low portal, 

Forget the creaking hinges of his bones, 

Until he tires at last of “make-believe” 

And lets Earth’s sceptre fall from a ragged sleeve. 
A. M. SULLIVAN. 
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ASSUAGEMENT 


The white wide wonder of a cloud 

is loud in the lingering lull of noon, 
and soon, too soon, the silence 
splinters into futile fragments of words. 


The birds glide on wings gold in the sun 
and one trails his song, a streamer 
along the edge of sound. 


Pounding the shore is the crested wave, 
white with the home-longing, 

and heart-hunger and the lapping loneliness 
for the far-away. 


The day widens into an evening sky 
and high is the last, long streak of light, 
before the night covers the heart 

with its hunger and its need. 


SISTER CLAUDE OF JESUS, S.N.J.M. 


Two Poems by Raymond Boesch, C.SS.R. 


REREADING AZORIN 


On this abstemious meseta 
You cut your cheek, deep to the soul, 
On the jagged wind. 


Once there was a warrior manor here in Zamora; 

It is now dust and dismembered stone. 

The balustrade of tamed iron, 

The harnessed stone of the walls, 

The coat of arms sewed by the sculptor to the stone— 
Successively pilfered, totally rifled, 

Vanquished with the valor that was Zamora. 
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Here, reefed, on the balcony between sky and street, 
Once clung a baffled boy, 

Quivering as the flute from a vigilant courtyard 
Wrote on the air a Moorish melody, 

Tomas Rueda, trying to knit together an intrepid soul. 


Souls are not spumed like foam on a perplexed sea; 
Are not full blown like glass from the blower’s lips; 
But a cultured sod curves them, colors them; 
Ancestral rains anoint or blight them; 

And Zamora once welled heroic hands. 


Far off in Flanders, 

Tomas Rueda, bitten by a sword, 

Unfettered his soul for his king. 

Here in Zamora 

The air still walks proud in penury, 

But the dead only speak uninhabited syllables. 


LIFE IS LEAVING ONE STRANGE PORT 








Life is leaving one strange port, 

Always for a stranger. 

The sails elbowing past the clouds, 

The anchor fished on deck like a captive crab, 
The ship moulted from the land, 

The perpetual voyage, the seamless seas. 


Once the Gates of Hercules far aprow, 
Two tiny men glaring over the straits, 
Flushed in the violence of sunset. 


Once an island close to the starboard, 
Hump-backed, darkly malevolent, 
With a blanched town 

Caught in its fist, like a meatless bone. 


These memories wanly flash 
Leaving one strange port 
Always for a stranger. 
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THREADS AWEAVE 


Threads are aweave in invincible fabrics, 
Woven irrevocably, fold upon fold; 

On time’s loom flying, the shuttles are plying 
Sunbright and dark threads, and purple and gold. 


Patterns are mingled and figures are hidden— 
Or plenty or poverty, joy or dismay. 

Yet past recalling these fabrics are falling 

For clothing to don on the Judgment Day... . . 


So brief the weaving-time, so long the wearing: 
Eternity’s garment on time’s loom unrolled 
(O stay Thou beside us, Designer, to guide us! ) 
Woven irrevocably, fold upon fold. 

M. WHITCOMB HESS. 


MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


The sleek road climbs like a copperhead, 
Coil on coil. All sound is dead 

Save motor grind and piston clack, 
Straining along the sinuous track 

That winds and binds the mountain's back. 


And all is tense, save the airy whir 

Of butterfly dance in rainbow blur. 
The fir and laurel quiet hang; 

For catbird trill and bluejay clang 
Have fled the lair of the venomed fang. 


The road’s spine lifts to a parking spread 
That flattens out in a crooked head. 

The stifled motor sobbing dies. 

But no one stirs. For one grows wise 
When a pitted viper palls the skies. 


Then up the path to a higher ground, 
Where juncos’ cheerful song may sound! 











But birds are still, and qualms awake 
As feet walk wary. The shadowed brake 
Is haunted by the taint of snake. 
LOUIS J. SANKER. 


THE WIND AND THE BELLS 


Even the blazing rhetoric of the skies 

Has lost its old persuasion, 

So much is Man aware 

Of radars swinging in a constant arc 

Probing the secrets of the dark. 

Solace is no longer there; 

No angels catapulting down to snatch him by the hair. 


The cold stars shun his gaze and race away; 

Light years upon light years the divergence grows. 
The sun is shadowed by the smoke of fear 
Mushrooming against the sky, 

And the stagnant air hangs heavy with doom. 


But those with ears attuned 

Can hear the stirring of a mighty wind. 

The wind is coming even now— 

Sweeping across the brightening heavens. 

A cool, sweet wind that springs from secret places. 
For where the few remaining roses blow, 

The scent of the Rose of Jericho 

Perfumes the air with graces. 


The wind whips over the weary world 
And shakes the rusty bells of hope. 
The bells sway, the bells stammer; 
The bells resound, the bells clamor 
As the great wind blows. 
From East to West the bells ring out 
And the curtain of dark is lifting 
As the wind winnows the wheat and the chaff, 
Sifting, sifting. . . . 
DOYLE HENNESSY. 
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HE DWELLETH IN LIGHT INACCESSIBLE 


Chiaroscuro is the Lord 

To them that seek His sight, 
For light is never light at all 
But rinded round with night; 


Nor lamp in hand, nor light in heart 
Lest they should pass Him by 

Who dwelleth inaccessible 

To quest by nooning sky. 


And theirs the trove who rather would, of these, 
Be Nicodemus than Diogenes. 
SISTER MARY IMMACULATA, CS. J. 


IN BRUTON CHURCHYARD 


On tombs unrestored at Williamsburg 
The letters are blurred by rain. 

In the trees and the grass of Williamsburg 
The story Death wrote is plain: 

The child that lies at the mother’s feet 
Was “given back to Heaven”; 

The scion cut off in the prime of life 
Served the virtues seven— 

Purity, Candor, and Modesty, 

He honored his word, loved Liberty; 

The old man under eroding stone 

Had served with Counsel the Commonwealth, 
Considered man lived not by bread alone 
And honored the Law to respect himself. 


In the Bruton plot on a native tree 
Was grafted the old Theology. 


Funereal poetry, candidly sad, 
The cynic’s reproof of style forbade; 
Simple and good—no hopeless weeping 
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Tendered the living to the “sleeping” 
Clutching the continent for protection 
Bound to belief in the Resurrection. 
Tree of the Continent! strike your roots 
Deeper in God. The budding shoots 
Were fruitful of virtue and property 
Sprung from the stock of Liberty. 


When the taproot withers the foliage waves 
Over the “freedom” of children and slaves. 
SISTER M. MARGARET PATRICIA. 


PENITENT 


If I could drink Your justice down like gall, 
Flushing the gnawing sorrow out of my soul 
And dash my bones against Your equity, 
Here was a solace! I guess no sweeter comfort 
Than final wreck of logic, crash of heart 

On retribution bitter as salvation. 


But never for me, dear pumicing of penance, 
Gnarled reparation of consoling disciplines. 
No chains shall sweetly bite sin’s memory 
Out of my heart into the fade of flesh. 


Quivering, I hear my terrible sentence. 

(Reason flies out of my mind, a frightened bird, 
Away to some nest of understandable justice. ) 
That solitary criminal, the heart, 

Must bear alone the inconceivable verdict: 
Revere the Heart of Jesus, this shall be 

The worthy reparation of your sins! 


So must I go, the awful declaration 

Scorching my soul with the breath of seraphim 

And Love at every turn, on every corner, 

The Heart of Jesus threatening all my past. 
FRANCIS D. CLARE. 
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MORNING CONCERT—NANTUCKET 


Since neither Bach nor Paganini speak 

The word I listen for—one, dutiful, 

On guard, as if in fear that meaning break 
Through counterpoint; the other, seeks to pull 
Such heartstings as I have, perhaps, too taut— 
I close my ears. Now, inner tempests roar: 
Waves, tossed and splintering midair, are caught 
In sound. Here, sunlight creeps across the floor; 


The glazed chintz hangings do not stir, each fold 
Replete with scarlet flower, prim bird. The fall 
Of tides that sweep away an outworn mould, 
Unbridled, moves through this traditional 
Décor . . . while beckoning, Ariel stands, 
Poised on the threshold, beach plums in his hands. 
ISABEL HARRISS BARR. 


Two Poems by Sarah Wingate Taylor 


TO THE.DEVIL HIS DUE 


Not a flick of a tail 

nor a hint of a horn, 

the tokens all fail, 

there is nothing to warn— 
not a horrid smell 

nor a sound to tell 

this is the Devil, 

the Doer of Evil. 


A mere singe of a flame 
or a hot iron’s poke 
would admonish of blame 
and deter from the smoke. 
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Oh, but delicate measures 
to tempt to his pleasures 
the Devil employs, 
coaxing with joys! 


Good men, do be clever 

as the Devil, admit 

some persuasive endeavor 
with charm and with wit 
might make virtue delicious. 
See: the Gentleman Crook 
knows we little fishes 

bite a savory hook. 


JUST A LOOK STOLEN 


Acres have fences, 
diamonds, locks; 

doors can be bolted, 
shepherds watch flocks. 


Getting things, guarding things 
tells a long story, 

yet law leaves part of us 

to the predatory. 


No tort builds a bastion 
to freehold the face, 
rights are for asking 

to prospect that place. 


Just a look stolen, 

no guard for the eyes, 

a life-land invaded .. . 
Full immunities 


shield the long gazeful 

that stakes a new fee 

with peace of mind pilfered, 
and the villain scotfree! 
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FOR ONE IN SORROW 


Remember now the clear Pool of Siloam, 

To which the lame and broken made their way 
In the still evening of that eastern day. 

An angel touched those waters to bright foam, 
That all who came in quiet trust of soul 
Should be made whole. 


Now are the steps that led to that cool rim 
Grown ruinous with time. Now is the pool 
No longer troubled and made beautiful. 

Its mercy is a memory grown dim .. . 
But even yet 
The hurt, the broken cannot quite forget. 


Still in the stony reservoirs of mind 

A slow grace gathers, waiting the same wings 

To ease us of the world. And sorrow brings 

Its pilgrims, even now, as halt, as blind, 

Where the dark steps plunge downward, like a cry— 

To meet the old, compassionate reply. 
FRANCES STOAKLEY LANKFORD. 





MOTIF FROM THE SECOND SHEPHERD’S 
PLAY 


Stage directions: enter the shepherds who bring to the Child 
cherries, a bird, and a tennis ball. They go out singing. 


Forever in Advent 

harbor the bird, 

splinter the bread crumbs, 
promise the Word. 


Forever in Advent 

yoke the ball, 

through winds of nothingness, 
drop to All. 
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Forever in Advent 
shield the flower, 
that the fruit 

may know this hour 


when comes Christmas, 
and the bird alight 

on the finger, 

cherries in right 


hand, ball in left, 
briefly the heart 
comes home to God. 
Salving the smart 


of decades of sin, 
joyously young, 
taste the primal 
carol on tongue. 
SISTER M. MAURA, S.S.N.D. 


THE LAST FACE— (For Our Lady in a desolate hour) 


My spirit saying tremulous farewell 

To one loved beyond measure 

Will not resign her quiet sovereignty 
Who is a presence with no word to speak 
Like a saint, like a tree. 


The thunder in the brain of this undoing, 

The heart’s recoil from precipice eternal, 
These will be soothed by strong companion, 
Who neither laughs nor weeps the night away, 
The silent one. 


Partings and meetings are the same to her. 
Alpha, Omega, she has seen them both. 
She waits to solace me in that last hour 
When I have looked and found no door, no window, 
No stairway from this tower. 
BETTE RICHART. 
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JUNCTION 


Toward the station window smoke is welling 
Where flares behind a passing freight wink lone— 
A cindered run with deadheads clanking home— 
The agent fumbles tickets in the selling; 
Into the night the last express has roared, 
The journeys now are local; he is bored. 


He sinks in vistas that his mind is opening 
Of sea-green smells and clover and the knell 
Across the smoky woods of crinkled bells; 
He sees beyond the lusts of this day’s roaming 
The spotted juniper and long greensward; 
He thinks the evening banners of the Lord 


Weave by the washroom and beyond the sink. 
As he stares inward all that lost world wells, 
Intricately ordered are the bells— 

An engine shunting is a throbbing link 

And he can breathe the lapping green of fords. 
He hears his footsteps drum the rotting boards 


Toward the pool that looses all his fears. 
The engine welds impatiently the link, 
Suggests the journey and the pool to drink, 
For he has bathed in it these many years 
And faintly heard a phantom voice record 
A measure of his meaning before God. 


The track is empty now: the homing whistle 

Is deep along the certain rails in night. 

It is a moment when a bird takes flight. 

He nods into the paths among the thistle. 

The way is friendly though he fears the rod 
Should he who lingers late from swimming plod 


Barefoot and empty-handed and a stranger 
Into the mansion of his Father, God. 


CLAUDE F. KOCH. 











CANA BETWEEN US 


Dawn seeps, grayer than sin. 

Day heavy in the east 

Presses, and you beside me 

Are strange—hostile. 

When, in what interval, 

In what complexities of time and love 
Were you my joy? 


In what far spring 
Did love, slow as the suspended season 
Gather invisibly? 
No leaf, but over the branches 
Breath: color 
Just under green, and luminous 
In the damp silver air: 
no waters 

But for a whispering under the icy river 
And the air tense, tight with warm rain gathering 
In the high sky: 

and sudden morning— 
The wakening, the recognition: 
There is you and I and our love. 


How gently leaf by leaf love and the year 
Unfolded over us, 

And we unfolded into leafed shelter, 

Ardent into the ardent summer. 

Tenderly, children 

Spoke in our speaking flesh— 

The flesh was speech, song, hushed listening: 
Our unborn children pled to share our being. 


Now silence. You no more 
Wake me to song, to love. 


Now we have failed. 

But how can we have failed 
Who have not willed—whose will 
Still sleeps in the green sheltered noon 
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Of love’s beginning, 

In the green wave which bore us, 

Catching us up incredibly to joy? 

We unresisting, 

Chosen, not choosing, and too blind with wonder 
For the assent, the iron affirmation. 


Or can love’s first impossible glory 
Be other than a call, 
A long voice crying from finality, 
out from the end 
And speaking brief apocalypse to the beginning? 
A word which speaks, and dies, and waits an answer? 


The skies close. The skies are silent 
With the departure of angels. 

Now in the ebb of our receding ecstasy 
I wake: I speak, affirm: 

I will. I will love. 


Christ, I claim presence 

Of pledged and pledging grace: 

Christ of our marriage feast, return! 

Stale crumbs from Cana’s table 

Litter our days, 

Our cups are weak with water, and our flesh 
Fallen from song. 

Cry, cry in our blood 

God’s love to the man-race, pleading it survival! 


For so He made us, 

So in diversity and unity 

He loved us into being: 

Male and female, inescapably apart, 
Inseparably linked, and He the link. 


Dawn deepens, paler than sorrow. 
Day heavy in the east 
Presses, and you beside me 
Are strange, but to be known, and loved. 
VIRGINIA EARLE. 
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LITERATURE IN EDUCATION TODAY—I* 
By FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 


1 


O ASK what is the function of literature in a liberal arts curriculum, 
T at this date, a hundred years after Cardinal Newman’s classic exposi- 
tion of a liberal education in The Idea of a University, must appear to 
many a naive question. Do we need to go over it all again? Do we not 
suffer from too many answers to this question, and as a result have we not 
become prone to that vague viewiness which Newman so politely deplored? 
Take any textbook on literature, any literary history, any critical treatise; 
consult the annual bibliographies of learned societies or the general in- 
dexes in the definitive editions of notable writers—everywhere literature is 
somehow recognized as central and essential in a liberal education. 

Even when writers evade formal definition one strikes the assumption, 
right under the skin of every judgment, that the literary fact in all its ful- 
ness, as grammar rhetoric and poetry, as the personal subjective record of 
man’s movement through history, is considered to have at least a cor- 
relative importance with the practical and speculative sciences in the for- 
mation of our culture. Moreover, the scientist and the philosopher are 
frequently as ardent in their defense of literature as the humanists. Neither 
Newman nor Arnold in the nineteenth century, nor Sir Richard Livingstone 
nor Douglas Bush in the twentieth, great champions though they be of a 
literary education, are better advocates of humane letters than the mathe- 
matician, scientist and philosopher, A. N. Whitehead. 

Whitehead’s eminence will not, I trust, make him appear to be un- 
representative of our best scientific and philosophical opinion on this 
subject. His The Aims of Education glows with the wisest hints on the 
right uses of literary knowledge. These observations, built into the mar- 
velously complex structure of his thought, may not be detached without 
some loss of coherence. Yet we may be forgiven if we yield for a moment 
to his compelling power of brilliant summary. It was he who made us 
realize once again that the literary experience is not the wide reading of 
all the best books, or a special departmental discipline, but a perennial 
rhythm of personal growth. His own immense learning did not blind him 





* Much discussion of modern poetry centers around the attitudes toward literature of 
the schools, particularly colleges and universities. Because many trace the decline of 
poetry in our times to the prevailing academic theories and practice, we feel that this 
discussion is of more than special interest. “Litrature in Education Today” was fist 
delivered as the Honors Lecture at St. Michael’s College in February, 1952.—The Editor. 
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to the fact that the merely well-informed man is “the most useless bore on 
God's earth.” “In its essence,” he writes, “a liberal education is an educa- 
tion for thought and for esthetic appreciation.” For him the trained mind 
grows out of the ground of expert knowledge. Expert knowledge, attained 
by analysis of facts and a generalizing power, can lead man “as deep as 
philosophy and as high as art.” 

The final result is style, that most austere of mental qualities, which 
displays itself in art and in thought and in action. Style, an esthetic sense 
“based on admiration for the direct attainment of a foreseen end simply 
and without waste,” governs the intellectual behavior of the liberally edu- 
cated man; it is his “ultimate morality of mind.” Whitehead’s own love of 
style, and his own possession of it fills his book with a controlled and holy 
rage against the massive blocks of inert ideas—mere information clad in 
a bare attitude, which is, in his opinion, the ordinary traffic of education. 


2 


What we have said so far amounts to this. No one seriously questions 
the place of literature in a liberal arts curriculum; no one denies its value 
even in a technical or scientific curriculum. Its place and its function have 
been clearly if variously described. Must our thoughts on the subject then 
be confined to the restatement of old truths and the renewal of old enthusi- 
asms? Truth never stales; but the manner of its expression does. If we 
do not reaffirm our truth afresh, it will wither in the memory and cease to 
be truth for us. Growth is not only progress but revival. We need to see 
Sophocles and Shakespeare acted on the stage, again and again, else we 
shall lose a real sense of their characteristic art. Nor are we ever so free 
from inertia that we cannot profit from an occasional exhortation. The 
merciful wrath of Francis Thompson’s essay on Shelley, the sting of an 
Arnoldian satire on the Philistines and Pharisees, the noble and disciplined 
enthusiasm of John Livingstone Lowes for Coleridge—these are never out 
of place. We should be generous with each other even when a sincere 
enthusiasm is out of proportion to the object which arouses it. Shelley, one 
feels, does not wholly deserve the panegyric by Thompson, but he inspired 
it and we must be satisfied to discriminate, as we do, between the man and 
the symbol, the occasion and the cause. 

But we cannot allow ourselves the luxury of reaffirming old truths or 
reviving enthusiasms, even on those occasions when the praise of excellence 
seems so appropriate. The reason for this is evident. The relation of litera- 
ture to a general education is disturbed by many disputes about subject and 
method, about criticism and scholarship, about theory and practice. We all 
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share in this disturbance and exaggerate the dissension if only by our tend- 
ency to corrective bias. Yet provided we take a good dram of humility we 
must not let the fear of dissension shut off our inquiries into that large 
question which we have proposed for discussion. 


3 


The last word—soday—is the key word in my title—the function of 
literature in the liberal arts curriculum today. In the past a liberal educa- 
tion was a literary education. That literary education consisted chiefly in 
the careful reading of selections from Latin and Greek literature. From 
Virgil and Horace, Cicero and Tacitus, the student acquired a sense of 
logical structure, an aesthetic taste and some intuition of the historical 
personality of Rome the Great. In Greek, Homer supplied him with a 
primitive heroic ideal, a wonder of the imagination; Sophocles led him, 
innocently enough by way of sweaty translations, into the swirling move- 
ment of tragic action. Demosthenes induced in him the sense of the 
passionate coherence of mind and man. Step by step, through the grada- 
tions of grammar, poetry, rhetoric and logic he marched up to a plateau 
of cold philosophical serenities in Plato and Aristotle. Pagan tutors of rich 
Renascence magnificos in the sixteenth century, pious Jesuits whose human- 
ism served devotion in the seventeenth century, and gentlemanly latitudi- 
narian dons at eighteenth-century Oxford—all employed virtually the same 
curriculum. 

There were a few complaints about this curriculum. For one example: 
later scholars have argued that Latin did not deserve primacy of place 
over the superior Greek culture merely because the western world was the 
product of Latin civilization. Temporarily this or that author rose or fell in 
the eternal dialectic of taste, Plato sometimes predominating over Aristotle, 
or vice-versa, Ovid occasionally contesting the primacy of Virgil in aca- 
demic veneration. But the curriculum remained exclusively classical. Until 
a hundred years ago the vulgar languages were still vulgar and oriental 
literature, when known at all, lacked intelligent mediation. 

Today, in the middle of twentieth-century America, the classics survive 
—and this it is most important to realize—by special subsidy and protection 
from a few conservative liberal arts colleges. They survive moreover not as 
the formative influence in the Aula Magna, but in a little departmental 
hut attached to the division of humanities—or, where the Germanic influ- 
ence prevails, as a dependency of history and archaeology. I do not know 
whether we are sufficiently aware of this astonishing revolution. Only yes- 
terday the Greek and Latin classics were the liberal arts curriculum. Today 
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when we ask what is the function of all literature in a liberal arts curriculum 
few would assume that by literature we mean the classics. The sense would 
be taken to refer to literature in English. If we intended the reference to 
include literature in the French or German or Spanish or American or 
Chinese languages, we should have to make our meaning plain. 

Whether one regards this revolution as a tragic horror or a happy 
emancipation from the dear dull days beyond despair will depend upon 
his own private sensibilities. I do not feel this alternative obliges me either 
to bury Caesar or to praise him, but simply to observe that he is dead in the 
eyes of most of our countrymen, even in the eyes of those who, by reason 
of personal passion or scholarly persuaders, are presently investigating his 
ghostly influence. 

Now the disappearance of Latin and Greek means more than the loss 
of a special linguistic discipline, although this loss is of incalculable impor- 
tance. It means also that a whole scheme of values which the classics 
contained and originated, a whole body of ideas developed from centuries 
of meditation on classical literature are likely to, indeed inevitably must, 
become second-hand, remote, half-visible in the murk of translations. There 
will be less and less direct and immediate experience of the thundering 
hooves in Homer and Virgil, no touchstone tragic lines from Oedipus and 
Electra, no real savor of that Roman urbanity, the dry wine of wit and 
worldliness which one finds in Cicero and no other. These and a thousand 
other immense experiences which furnish the perceptions and support the 
structure of critics like Aristotle and Longinus, Horace and Quintilian— 
without which these critics lose more than half their meaning—must bur- 
row yet deeper into the museums and the archives, and survive as records of 
events rather than as active realities. 

Our real and immediate experiences—these exist symbiotically in the 
language in which we think and live. Let us be very honest here. We do 
not respond wholly—with our minds, our passions, our senses, our whole 
nervous system, we do not actively receive and judge the facts of conscious- 
ness presented to us in literature, unless we know and use its language inti- 
mately and really. The first literary fact is language; language, I say, not 
words, not symbolic counters, not Esperanto, not an impersonal code, but a 
basic national idiom which is the matrix of a more highly individualized 
form of expression. We will never touch literature—perhaps never appease 
our hunger for ordered experience—unless we command the rhythms, 
the innuendos, the sophistications, the instinctive action of its speech. With- 
out a real mastery of language we may only learn a great deal about litera- 
ture. We may get up the chronology of important works, the biographies 
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of the writers, a report on influences, the conceptualized description of a 
genre or a convention. We can learn by means such as these absolutely 
everything there is to learn about literature except literature itself. The 
history of ideas, or a factual survey, or an investigation of literary docu- 
ments—these do not generate the humanizing force of literature. 

Concretely, practically, this means that, for a majority of students, a 
literary education will be an education largely in and through English 
literature, and certain works in foreign literatures which, by the accident of 
genius, suffer translation into English. This fact all must regret. But this 
fact is the condition which it is folly to ignore. 


4 


Yet a liberal education—an education for thought and for aesthetic 
appreciation, as opposed to a practical knowledge of things and of processes, 
remains a primary nece~:ity for man and for society. We can’t tell the 
American undergraduate either to learn Latin and Greek or perish, anymore 
than we can deny the Christian message to a Fiji Islander because he 
doesn’t understand St. Thomas. We owe every undergraduate we accept 
in a liberal arts college the largest possible opportunity to remain human 
and to become humane. None of us is individually responsible for the 
climate of opinion which makes most students incapable of receiving what 
we know is the ideally best gift we can give them. Certainly the under- 
graduate himself is the most blameless victim of the twentieth-century lust 
for commercially valuable facts. Hence, should we not exercise ourselves 
strenuously to adjust, as far as we can, the study of literature in English to 
the needs of a liberal education? 

Compromise cheapens, but flexibility is a virtue which at times is the 
sole preservative of our ideals. For too long a time we have waited for Mr. 
R. M. Hutchens and Mortimer Adler to restore the past for us. We have 
cherished the hope that the St. John’s College Plan, or the Chicago Plan, or 
the persuasive art of great teachers like the late E. K. Rand and living 
humanists such as Gilbert Highet and C. S$. Lewis would restore the classics 
to their ancient place. Thus have we flattered our sensibilities, thus have 
we done honor to our traditions. Yet the real tradition of the liberal study 
of literature need not wholly be lost in the decline of the Greek and Latin 
languages. The liberal idea can penetrate the English curriculum. It is an 
unnecessary misfortune that the mass of American students, as opposed to 
the handful of English majors, now identify English as the department in 
which harried junior instructors launder student prose of spelling stains, 
comma splices, and participial smears; and in which senior instructors point 
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out the prominent sights in that fabulous tour from Beowulf to Hardy. 
Only here and there, a courageous sublimation of the routine courses in 
Freshman Composition and the Sophomore Survey preserves some sense of 
the excitement, the elevation and the enlargement of literary experience. 
But wherever this contact with literature has been maintained—whether 
by a whole school or a whole department or by a few devoted men—the 
liberal idea has struck new roots. 

I am thinking now of one great university where, without prejudice 
to any subsequent revival of the classics, English has taken its place as the 
core of the humanities program. Here every Freshman in his first term 
meets the most prominent professor on the English faculty; his other courses 
are open to Ph.D. candidates only. The professor lectures on Shake- 
speare’s world of the imagination. Convinced that the Freshmen—and 
not the prospective Ph.D. candidate alone—is worthy of the best the uni- 
versity has to offer, this distinguished scholar, whose reputation is proof 
even against the corrosion of academic envy, succeeds in his attempt to assure 
that disciplined curiosity of mind, that respectful familiarity with a great 
soul which is the chief attraction and the major justification of literary study. 
I do not wish to infer that these lectures on Shakespeare and on other major 
figures of English and American literature, past and present, accomplish as 
much as could a sound classical education soundly administered to soundly 
trained students. I wish only to applaud the courage with which one man 
and the department which supports him have, by their art, fashioned litera- 
ture in English to the needs of a liberal education. 

The professor of whom I speak laments the passing of Latin and Greek 
as profoundly I suppose as the late Henry Van Dyke. But in the meantime 
he is training all the undergraduates to read with skill, to write creditably 
and to plunge confidently into the waters of contemporary intellectual life. 
From the exceptional group he has fashioned more than his share of scien- 
tific linguists and historical scholars, for true literary scholarship, even when 
it appears remote and intellectual, is nourished on the early passion for the 
literary experience. And if some of the many young novelists and poets 
who have founded their careers at the university to which I refer are not 
always models of wisdom and prudence the fault may be traced (I hope I 
am judging rightly) to neutral philosophical and theological attitudes which 
run counter or away from the indirect aspirations of the arts. 

The main point of all this is that our professor has been successful be- 
cause he approached the subject of literature as an art. And wherever litera- 
ture in English has supplied the place of the Latin and Greek classics it has 
always been regarded unashamedly as an art. It has been read as art, studied 
as art, taught as art by men who are themselves skilled in the art of teaching. 
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And the art of teaching means that the exposition of literary knowledge, 
which is the unfissionable union of sense, imagination and mind, rests finally 
in judgment, in evaluation, in the intelligible display of intelligent delight. 
Art instructs and art delights. We are all of us then necessarily analysts 
of this instruction and expositors of this delight. If the fastidious hear in 
the sound “instruction” the horns of didacticism faintly blowing, if impious 
ears detect in the upward surge of the word “delight” some rude association 
with Mr. Waugh’s symbolically named Joyboy, we must not, for these faint 
reasons, leave our full piece unsaid. For if literature does not in some way 
instruct and delight, we must deliver it permanently either to the abuses of 
self-expression or to the manipulations of the communicators. (To be 
concluded in the next issue—Ed.) 


Book Reviews 
HOMAGE 


Rendezvous in a Landscape, by August Derleth. New York: The Fine Edi- 
tions Press. $2.50. 

Encomiastic verse, in our time, has been relegated to the duties of the 
laureateship or to little elegies. In prose our panegyrics have taken a new 
form—critical testimonies collected in the anthologies of adulation. It 
has been far more easy for many of the contemporary great to praise each 
other in prose than in verse, because it is far more safe. To praise achieve- 
ment, either past or present, in verse is always difficult; there is the ap- 
parent danger of lessening one’s own reputation in praising the achievement 
of another. So August Derleth risks much to praise much, for his new 
collection of verse pays tribute to three poets he admires, and to whom 
evidently he owes much. He divides his book proportionately as he praises: 
“Homage to Thoreau,” “Homage to Robert Frost,” and “Homage to Edgar 
Lee Masters.” Homage is an indicative word which may mean reverential 
regard or the acknowledgment of vassalage. In one other division of the 
book, “Homage to Psyche,” Derleth acknowledges this vassalage and re- 
gard as the reverence of independence his own soul seeks: the “similar 
rendezvous.” 

The first section is panegyric verse which is also expository since it 
comments on statements made in Walden, especially “Where I Lived and 
What I Lived For.” Very much like Thoreau’s, it is descriptive, plain, 
with few images, and controlled. It has the strength of control but the 
weakness of dullness. The second section, shows very strongly the influ- 
ence of Frost: the simple and disciplined forms, the predominance of un- 
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adorned natural language nearly colloquial, the occasional felicity of a 
musical line. The Frost influence seems almost too strong in some lines: 


It makes a man think, 
remote in such places, 
how time turns over, 
how short his race is... . 


or, even more obvious, 


What do they think is going on out in the cold?— 
holding heads into the sun to be told 

how far March is away, or to hear 

the latest news of rabbit, grouse, and deer— 

like old men who, in spite of wind and weather, 
must go about to see what they can put together. . . . 


and, again, 


Something in burning wood 

is bound as kin 

to pulsing blood within, 

something that would speak if it could. 


Derleth’s “World of Ice” immediately reminds the reader of Frost's 
very fine lyric, “Fire and Ice.” There are many others. 

The influence is part of the encomium—Thoreau and Frost are praised 
for their thought and belief, as their thought and belief have been ex- 
pressed. Derleth admires the strong transcendental quality of these two 
poets, which leads to the inevitable position of independence, and Emer- 
sonian self-reliance. To be the encomiast is to be concerned with ideas or 
feelings almost entirely exclusive of each other: either the mind thinking, 
or the heart feeling. This will make good panegyric verse, and Derleth does 
it well, but it precludes first rate poetry, which, as Frost has said, requires 
the thinking heart, the feeling mind—John Fandel. 


LIGHT AND DREAMS 


Poems, by Ridgely Torrence. New York: The Macmillan Company. $2.00. 

Appropriately this “new edition with new poems” by the late Ridgely 
Torrence begins with “Light”—appropriately because, as Theodore May- 
nard once said, Torrence might be called “the poet of light.” Light, as it 
were, suffuses many of his poems with a luminosity which comes at the 
reader in irregular but persistent waves until he feels he bathes in it. In 
“Headland Orchards,” for example, the poet writes: “In that hour the light 
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from hillside orchards pierced me,” “Through your veins my pulses flow 
in darkness, but in deeper worlds is light,” “There, in tidal light, eternal 
islands orb the ever-living gold,” “Wash the ripening worlds with light” and 
“Inward, past the shadows’ reach, my light is.” This volume’s light obvi- 
ously is not only physical, but supernatural; and in this quoted poem it is 
the “supernatural”—Torrence is wary of using the more definite term 
“Deity”—which speaks in conclusion: 


He who finds me finds the sky above him 
Holds the weight of clouds no more, 

But the common day another daylight 
And the sea of life a shore. 


When the light is physical, the poems are illuminated clearly, but 
unhappily in its supernatural aspects its rays frequently leave much in 
shadow. Possibly it is inconclusive to speculate but Torrence seems to 
feel very strongly the tug of the supernatural, identifies it with love, and 
yet shies away into vagueness when one expects some definite statement on 
the nature of God. Even in “Headland Orchards,” there is a hesitancy to 
commit himself: 

There my vision sailed to breathless knowledge, 
Sailed and found and drew back home... . 


Yet my heart had found on one far island 
Where the high dream dipped its prow, 

Arrowy odors of immortal apples, 
Raining from a golden bough. 


To this, a “Second Voice,” not explicitly identified, answers in terms 
which may be uncertainly interpreted to mean God or any one of the sub- 
stitute titles from the agnostics’ vocabulary. 

In another fine poem, “Eye-Witness,” a tramp apocalyptically sings, 
“I saw my Saviour and I saw my Christ,” Who said, “‘I will give you 
“other” bread,’” and continues: 


Oh, the bread he gave and without money! 
O drink, O fire, O burning honey! 


It went all through me like a shining storm: 
I saw inside me, it was light and warm. 


I saw deep under and I saw above, 
I saw the stars weighted down with love. 


They sang that love to burning birth, 
They poured that music to the earth. 


I heard the stars sing low like mothers. 
He said: “Now look, and help feed others.” 
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But one cannot assert finally that the poet here speaks in the person 
of the tramp. 

Pointing out this failure to come to grips with God and man’s relation 
to him may be thought criticism more philosophic than poetic, yet in the 
failure may be found the reason why Torrence’s poetic stature is limited. 
The poems tend too much to remind one of Tennyson’s line, “In the after- 
noon they came to a land where it is always afternoon,” where the retreat 
from the hard unrealities is remotely islanded. Looking for the substance 
of what Torrence has to say, in a non-natural world of dreams, the reader 
is too often confounded with such conclusions as this from “Light”: 


But where is full day? And clear vision? And how far to find, 
Overarching, unbroken, the sky yielding sight to the blind? . . . 


And where, near by or far off, or under what dome 
Is the great good place? Is there any? Sure harbor and home? .. . 


Yes this earth, yes this hope, yes this love, joy and grief for the lover 
Yes, these orbs, hours, faces, these dreams that a dream may recover. 


If Torrence is the “poet of light” he is also the poet of dreams, and the 
incantations of his lines very often waft readers off into a charmed and 
legendary world, a world in which he is very much more at home than 
“upon my wounded planet,” a phrase quoted from “This Winter Crystal.” 
His world, in contrast with that we know in which man and his wars have 
wrought such havoc that the peace this poet loves appears presently un- 
attainable, is well described in “Legend”: 


Lovely round the honey-colored fruit, the motion 
Made a leafy stir. 

Songs were in that sunny tree of ocean 
Where the apples were. ° 


First the ocean sung them then the daughters after, 
Dancing to the word. 

Beauty danced among them with low laughter 
And the harp was heard. 


Or, again, in “The Apples”: 


And he thought at last of a tale he had once heard told 
Of a better place, on a golden shore of the sea, 

Dim, where the dancers move under apples of gold, 

Fruits of a happier earth, on a golden tree, 

All day, in a world grown deathless, unsorrowful, free. 

All night the gatherers lit by the apples would reap. 

It was all in the story for nowhere else could it be; 

The garden, the tides drifting into his mind from the deep. 
And he sank on a stone of the fountain and fell asleep. 
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And suddenly there to the dreamer’s vision a gleam 

Rivered the air and he heard a song in the roar. 

It came and went among the leaves through branches of dream 
And he heard the pitiful sound of the city no more. . 


Within the ranges Torrence assigned himself, however, he is technically 
superb, and lyrically his lines move with a poetic impulse and imaginative 
fire which is in splendid contrast to the flat and barely recognizable rhythms 
of many of his contemporaries——John Gilland Brunini. 


FIRST POEMS 


Ring Song, by Naomi Replansky. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$2.50. 

A first published collection of poetry is often the most difficult, and 
the most important book to be received from the young poet since it is 
in part a testament, in part a display. The poet shows what he can do; 
the poet states what he believes. If he can, in an age when technical bril- 
liance is demanded, state his belief well enough, and still express the belief 
in truth that all men require, the young poet will be acclaimed for good 
reason. Too often, the belief is immaturely private, or the technical dis- 
play purely virtuosity, and the two divided so that the reader has pyro- 
technics or philosophy to wonder about. Naomi Replansky’s best poems 
in Ring Song join the technique and belief well enough to prove her talent; 
her weakness is caused when they are not poetically unified. 

The weakness is apparent in parts of poems, especially in some single 
lines which destroy the unified strength of idea and feeling. Some poems 
are totally weak (see “A Visit to the Zoo,” where, I think, what was in- 
tended as wit, is finally bad taste) and might better have been omitted 
from the collection. “The Money-Tree,” equally weak, does not become 
poetry because what it states is confusing. Here, technique is sometimes 
felicitous, but statement, unless it can finally be decided didactic, is not 
inherent enough in the feeling and expression. Part of “Once There Was 
a Man” sacrifices necessary meaning for an image: 

He turned into a silence 


whose sucking hollow 
strips my face like a glove. 
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In the poem, “I Knocked Upon Your Windowpane,” these lines are 
grammatically and imagistically muddled: 


In whom the shortest step to make 
Strikes weakness through the knees. 


Again, in “The Tattooed Lady,” the last stanza is obviously poor: 


What now to be written, 
Be sketched, be stippled? 

Is there one blank space 

In a secret place? 


The poetry, according to the dust jacket, has “sincerity” and “convic- 
tion.” But one may be sincere and have convictions about innumerable atti- 
tudes or feelings not especially poetic, and sincerity or conviction might be 
anything other than poetry. When Naomi Replansky records an observa- 
tion as in “The Visitor,” or “Sideshow,” she is convincing; when she reacts 
to conditions of the world’s brutality or comments on attitudes, as in 
“In Syrup, In Syrup,” she is weaker through a didactidism devoid of poetic 
delight the combination must be docere et delectare and the attempt to be 
either, singly, is often fatal—“The Balloon,” and “The Independent Cough,” 
which attempt to delight through wit, but fail through lack of decorum. 

Poems, such as “My Spoon Was Lifted,” “Ring Song,” and “You Walked 
a Crooked Mile,” are, I think, good poems. Naomi Replansky, unfortu- 
nately, has an especially bad blurb for her first collection; it attempts to 
praise her work, but its extravagance does her harm: 


This is the first book of a young poet. Its freshness of idiom, its austere 
sincerity and conviction, and its striking originality mark the arrival of a 
new and important talent. These are poems that take on deeper meaning 
and beauty with each re-reading. The collection makes a unified impres- 
sion, leaving one with the sense that no poem was singly conceived, but 
that they all had to be written and could have been written only in the 
form they have taken. Here is a curious blending of verbal sensibility, 
intellectual probity, feeling and wit. Here is a poetry at once emotional 
and analytic, “cold and passionate as the dawn.” Great things may be 
expected from a poet whose work, in this first book, is already so ac- 
complished. 


All the usual clichés are here; they are ridiculously trite and the prose 
is bad. Inordinate praise is so much hogwash. Johnson wrote to Charles 
Burney in 1765: “He that claims, either in himself or for another, the 
honors of perfection, will surely injure the reputation which he designs to 
assist.” The reader must disregard the blurb to discover the merits of the 
poet.—John Fandel. 
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UNTERMEYER AGAIN ANTHOLOGIES 


Early American Poets, edited by Louis Untermeyer. New York: Library 
Publishers. $5.00. 

Perhaps the greatest value of this anthology is the fact that unlike so 
many others, it has an excellent format and most readable type. For the 
poems, however, Mr. Untermeyer did little digging. In consequence there 
will be no surprises for the reader unless it is the reverse one that neither 
Emily Dickinson nor Sidney Lanier are included. These omissions are not 
particularly explained in the Introduction for Mr. Untermeyer states that 
“Like all anthologies this compilation is self-limiting” but offers no further 
explanation of what the self-limitations are. In fact, beginning with the 
rather perfunctory Introduction itself—a slight historic discussion of the 
poets’ backgrounds with a soufcon of critical comment on their work 
(comment which would sound platitudinous in any college literature class) 
—to the end, the compilation is a hack job. On this assignment, Mr. 
Untermeyer didn’t even bother to provide an index but limits himself with 
a table of contents which proves of little help to the reader who wants to 
locate a specific poem.—J. A. S. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Oneida, N. Y. 

To the Editor—May I be permitted a few words to point out one value of 
SPIRIT which, in the many issues of the magazine I have seen, I have never 
found mentioned? This is the Bureau of Criticism which it conducts. Of 
course you would not venture to praise it, but would it be possible some 
time to conduct a symposium in print which would be appraisals coming 
from those who have benefited by it? In my own case, the letters you 
have written me gave such fresh insights that I determined I would not 
submit any other manuscripts I had on hand until I could weigh them 
in the light of your criticism.—Marie Holt. 


Akron, Ohio. 
To the Editor—I was very much interested in your remarks about the pass- 
ing of Christian symbolism. It seems to me that it has passed away from 
the consciousness of those who write solely from a materialistic philosophy 
of life; but, as in politics, very often the self-anointed leader doesn’t have 
the following he thinks he has——William A. Hafner. 
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